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Are you helping to find new members for the Association of the Train- 


ing School? 





The gift of a Liberty Bond will be most welcome and will help swell 
the “Sustaining Fund” needed to help us through the present year without 


loss. 





David likes a hard pencil, his attendant likes a soft one. One day 
she asked him to change so that each might have the kind they liked best. 
Later David remarked: “Well, different people got different tastes, haven’t 
they.” 





“The problem of delinquency is not so much one of cure as it is 
one of prevention. The process of the cure is costly and the results 
unsatisfactory. The whole situation calls for diagnosis of mentality 
during the early years of school life, and more adequate facilities for 
training the dull normal child, thereby directing the lower one-fourth 
of the public school population into the channels of life and industry 
for which they are by nature best fitted. 

“If the schools were well equipped for diagnosing and training 
the moron and the dull normal, it is a safe prophecy that delinquency 
and immorality among young girls would decrease by half.” From 
a Study of 432 girls at the Sonoma State Home, California. Journal 
of Delinquency for March. 
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The British controller of shipping, Sir Joseph Maclay, speaks of this 
movement across the sea as “A transport miracle.” We have been inclined 
to attribute this achievement solely to our Navy and our shipping, but 
the British controller speaks in high praise of the share the American rail- 
roads had in the work. 

“If the American railroads had not been operated with success the 
whole transport movement might have failed, because it was essential to 
quick transportation that the troops should be ready for the ships.” 

The success with which we have moved our troops from the scattered 
camps in this country and across 3,000 miles of ocean to the battle front is 
great evidence of American efficiency. We have not only surprised our 
enemies; we have surprised our friends and ourselves, 

The world has been astonished at the great number of American 
soldiers transported to Europe in the last half year. The number now 
approximates 1,500,000, and the loss of life in transporting them has been 
almost infinitesimal. 





The graduation of the entire class of fifty-eight summer students was 
the event of the past month. The members of the class not only completed 
their work with unusually high individual records but also organized for 
extension work in their home communities. 

At a special meeting held at Garrison Hall, Mr. Jos. P. Byers the 
Executive Secretary of the American Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-Minded discussed in detail the work they might do in order to 
secure, or advance the work in, medical and psychological inspection, the 
establishment of special classes in the public school systems, the enactment 
of laws to simplify the transfer of feeble-minded persons from public 
school classes to State institutions—especially when they become too old 
for such classes, the proper institutional care of all mentally defective 
children and adults who need it, and the formation of colonies for those 
adults who have received instruction at the training schools. 

The class organized by the election of Mrs. V. B. Bennett, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., honorary president ; Miss Mary C. Green, Providence, R. I., president ; 
Miss Rhea Kay Boardman, Jamestown, N. Y., secretary; Miss Margaret 
O’Bryan, Troy, N. Y., treasurer. 

The graduation exercises were held in Garrison Hall. Mr. Howard 
I. Branson, of Vineland, spoke for the Board of Directors; Miss Green for 
the class; Mrs. Nash for the educational department and Superintendent 
Johnstone for the institution. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Mr. E. E. Read, Jr., 
President of the Board of Education of Camden who emphasized the 
possibility for social good now in the hands of the teachers. 
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The Possibilities of Mental Hygiene in Cases 


of Arrested Mental Development’ 
Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D., Vineland 


It may be said that there are two kinds of discoveries; one, the 
discovery of facts or principles that have long been sought and whose 
importance is definitely recognized before it has been possible to obtain 
the desired information. For example, we look forward with eagerness to 
the discovery of the cause of cancer and other diseases, fully realizing the 
great boon that this will be to the human race. There are different dis- 
coveries, made almost by accident, always incidentally, in connection with 
special lines of work. The value of these is often not appreciated at once, 
and only gradually does it dawn upon us that they have wide significance 
as the application is made to different lines of human interest. Of the 
latter character is the discovery of the comparatively great prevalence of 
the condition now described as arrested mental development. 

As is true in many such cases, it is difficult to fix exactly the date of 
the discovery. It is now twelve years since Alfred Binet and Th. Simon 
published the first draft of their scale for determining the intellectual level. 
Since it is a fact that, by means of this scale, we can now measure the intel- 
lectual level with a high degree of accuracy, we may well take this date as a 
beginning of a new era. For although previous to that it was well under- 
stood that there were idiots and imbeciles, yet the condition was supposed 
to be a disease due to injury or sickness or some other accidental cause ; 
while the group of people we now call morons were considered to be persons 
who were wilfully bad, or slow and dull because of lack of application to 
their work and to the problems of life. But the possibility that their 
derelictions were due to inherent incapacity, the result of an arrested mental 
development, had not entered the minds of any. 

The day for this is changed and we now recognize that intelligence is 
a matter of growth and development going forward somewhat as the body 
grows and develops; that throughout childhood and youth there is a natural 
increase up to a high point which we call the normal level of intelligence. 
Some few passing beyond this are of superior intelligence and possibly 
the series is crowned by the genius (although the psychology of genius is 
not yet known); while below the average level we have all degrees of 





*Presented at the Tenth Congress of the American School Hygiene Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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retardation. At a certain point we find that we have a division between 
those who can get along in the world, take care of themselves, manage 
their own affairs, and those who cannot do this. The latter have been 
called feeble-minded, the upper group of them being known as morons. 
Just above the morons we have those who are styled dull-normal. They 
are people who, while not feeble-minded and while capable of taking care 
of themselves after a fashion, are not capable of carrying on their affairs 
in such a way as to live a really comfortable and satisfactory life. They 
are easily influenced by circumstances and indeed the environment itself 
may often make the difference between success and failure, even between 
an honest and a dishonest life. 

This movement in regard to mental defectives, cases of arrested mental 
development, was preceded somewhat by the analogous problem of insanity. 
Formerly the insane were regarded as sporadic, diseased persons of unkown 
cause, and methods of prevention were unthought of. But there came a 
time when it was discovered that there were large groups of persons of 
such peculiar nervous temperaments that overstrain threw them out of 
balance and into the group of the insane. Out of this discovery has grown 
the whole movement for mental hygiene by which we are now on the 
look-out for such persons and attempt so to simplify their environment as 
to protect them against those conditions that will prove to be their mental 
undoing. 

Hygiene of the body has long been a subject of study, thought it must 
be granted more academic than popular. And so it may be said that modern 
civilization has taken three great steps: first, in the direction of popularizing 
practical physical hygiene ; second, mental hygiene as applied to the insane; 
and now, mental hygiene as applied to cases of arrested mental development. 

This latest movement is still in its infancy and a great deal of public 
education is required before the desired end will be attained. But this 
education is progressing rapidly, since almost every day brings a new 
study of investigation showing the great prevalence of arrested mental 
development. It must be remembered that we mean by this term all those 
persons who have not attained to that level of intellectual development 
which we call average or normal, that is to say, including the feeble- 
minded and the dull-normal. What percentage of the population this 
includes is not yet determined, but it is certainly large. The feeble-minded 
are variously estimated at from one-fourth of 1 per cent. to 1 per cent. of 
the population. All recent studies indicate that the dull-normals are several 
times these percentages; more than that we cannot say at present. But 
already the question is being asked, Can any hygienic measures be promul- 
gated which will tend to lessen this evil? 

Just as we have learned that what is called personal hygiene has a 
very great value in increasing the efficiency of the individual, prolonging 
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his life, and increasing his happiness, and mental hygiene as applied to the 
insane saves many a person from becoming permanently deranged and 
useless, so here in the matter of arrested mental development we have every 
reason to look for similar results. While we have not yet reached the point 
where we can either prevent or cure the condition, it has been learned that 
much can be done to make the victim less a burden to themselves and less 
a drag on society. 

The first and most important consideration is early diagnosis. There 
is no longer a good excuse for any person who is liable to be called upon 
for advice not to be able to diagnose with more or less accuracy cases of 
mental arrest. And yet the amount of misinformation and wrong diagnosis 
is still enormous. Not only is much crime, pauperism and inefficiency, 
which is really due to dull mentality, still considered due to inborn crim- 
inality or laziness or lack of education or something that could easily have 
been overcome by the efforts of the individual; but our institutions for 
the feeble-minded are still receiving regularly cases that have been diagnosed 
as merely temporary conditions that “will be outgrown.” “No attention 
need be paid to them.” ‘Nature will take care of it.” Because everyone 
knows of an occasional boy or girl who appeared dull and sluggish at a 
certain period, but later “waked up,” and became a thoroughly and efficient 
individual, it is concluded that all cases of dullness and backwardness and 
peculiarity will sometime blossom out and become useful members of 
society. This is as though one should find a case of tuberculosis and, 
quoting the well-known fact that practically everybody has at some time 
had some tuberculosis which has cured itself, should declare that therefore 
every case will cure itself and nothing need be done in any case. Anyone 
today who would give such advice would be guilty of criminal negligence. 
It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when cases of dullness 
in children will be regarded in the same way; and every individual who 
pretends to give advice in such cases will realize that his diagnosis is not 
to be made until he has become thoroughly familiar with the problem and 
has made a most careful examination, including tests of mentality. 

I have space for but a single illustration of this. The Mongolian type 
of imbecility is such a marked type that anyone who has seen two or 
three cases, or even a picture of one, can hardly mistake it, while the person 
who has made even a very brief study of the condition can recognize the 
type almost as far as he can see the individual; and yet the percentage 
of physicians who recognize the Mongolian imbecile is comparatively small. 
I have before me at the present moment a letter just received from a 
physician, in which he describes the child of a patient. I had not read 
the first page before I recognized the Mongolian type and turning to the 
photograph, which was inclosed, found my judgment abundantly confirmed. 
One glance at the photograph left no possible doubt as to the diagnosis. 
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And yet, although it had been suggested to this physician that the child 
was a Mongolian idiot, he remarked that he did not think so, probably 
being misled by the word “idiot,” which is, strictly speaking, incorrect. The 
Mongolian type is seldom of the low grade of intelligence which is now 
technically denominated “idiot,” but is correctly classed as “imbecile,” that 
is one having a mentality of somewhere from three to seven years. The 
Mongolian type is easily recognized as early as eighteen months and prob- 
ably earlier, and yet the child in question is eight years old and no one 
has ever recognized it until now. The moron and the dull-normal are 
probably not to be recognized nearly as early as this. And yet it is quite 
possible that when we have studied these cases more thoroughly, we shall 
discover that certain peculiarities which show very early, and which are 
usually taken as being the normal variation, are in reality very significant 
and indicative of future arrest. 

It is hardly necessary to take much space in this article to emphasize 
the importance of early diagnosis. The physician always earns the gratitude 
of patients by relieving pain or suffering, or by preventing these. No one 
who has seen it can forget the mental anguish of the parent who has 
brought a child up to the age of eight or twelve or even twenty and then 
has to be told that the child is feeble-minded. The discovery that one’s 
child is feeble-minded is unpleasant enough at any time, but the suffering 
is enormously increased when this discovery comes only after all those 
natural hopes and ambitions that a parent has for a child have been growing 
and developing through all the years of childhood and perhaps adolescence. 
The physician, who can recognize the truth early and gradually prepare 
the minds of the parents and make the declaration before those hopes and 
ambitions have developed, is performing a service compared to which the 
relieving of physical pain is relatively insignificant. 

Another important reason for early diagnosis is connected with the 
question of training. Just as the early diagnosis of tuberculosis is important 
that the patient may have the right kind of regimen and environment, so 
here early diagnosis makes possible a wise treatment. We now know that 
the ordinary kind of school education is contra-indicated in all cases of 
mental arrest. If the arrest is of such a degree as means feeble-mindedness, 
the subject can never learn enough of the ordinary school work to make 
any real use of it. His training must be along physical and manual lines. 
Further, the normal child is held up to certain standards of conduct and 
morality and is usually punished for any deviation from this standard. If, 
however, the case is recognized as one of mental defect, the lack of respon- 
sibility of the patient is understood and an entirely different procedure is 
indicated. He must not be punished for the things for which he is respon- 
sible, but on the contrary must be placed in such an environment that he 
will not have the opportunity or the temptation to do those things that are 
antisocial. 
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There is still another consideration which to many will appear even 
more serious. Many of these cases are of such a nature that they are not 
only subject to mental arrest, but also to mental disease. In other words, 
they, exactly like the high-strung, neurotic individual that every physician 
recognizes, must have a very carefully prescribed regimen, must be guarded 
from excitement and worry and overwork for fear they may be driven 
into insanity. It has sometimes been argued that, since insanity is a 
mental disease, those who have no mind can not be thus diseased and 
therefore there can be no such thing as insanity of the feeble-minded. It 
is now known that this is an error and that while these cases are lacking 
in normal mentality, yet there is no reason why their brains should not be 
injured and what little mentality they have be deranged. Every institution 
has children who, beside being feeble-minded, are definitely deranged men- 
tally. They have fixed ideas, delusions, hallucinations and various other 
symptoms of mental disease and not infrequently become violent and have 
to be removed to institutions for the insane. A study of these cases has led 
to the understanding that many of them are the result of trying to force 
them to perform tasks for which their natural mentality is not equal. 
Therefore the early recognition of the condition and the knowledge that 
they cannot learn, with the consequent prescription that the training and 
lessons that would be proper for normal children are to be forbidden in 
these cases, may often save them from adding to their condition of feeble- 
mindedness the much sadder one of insanity. 

Finally, we may consider briefly the social situation, both from the 
standpoint of the child and from the standpoint of its associates. Certainly 
no one has a better right to happiness in this world than that individual 
who is so deprived of normal mentality that he is unable to take care of 
himself. We recognize it as both a duty and privilege of those of us who 
have the intelligence so to arrange the environment of these unfortunates 
that they shall be able to enjoy all that their limited mental capacity will 
permit. The mental defective whose condition is unrecognized is among 
the most unhappy of human beings. He is constantly being misjudged ; 
he is continually held up to a standard of responsibility for which he is not 
all qualified; he is not only the butt of his associates in the child world, 
but he is the victim of punishment at the hands of his eiders. To recognize 
his condition and treat him accordingly is to perform an act of simple 
humanity, but one that is fraught with enormous consequences for him; and 
not only for him, but for society in general. From his own parents, and 
brothers and sisters, who suffer every time his defect becomes apparent, 
to the general public, who suffer from pecuniary loss and moral contamina- 
tion on account of the irresponsible activities of the feeble-minded, the 
unrecognized defective is to all a source of unhappiness, loss and even 
misery. Unrecognized, the mental defective is unhappy and is driven 
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naturally into crime, pauperism, prostitution, drunkenness or some other 
antisocial conduct. Recognized, cared for and made happy, he does not 
develop these antisocial tendencies, but becomes rather a harmless member 
of the community, the object of sympathy and help, and with wise training 
may even become helpful in a limited way. Thus the condition, while not 
cured, becomes ameliorated; and, if we recognize that philosophy which 
teaches us that it is good for us to sympathize with and help our weaker 
brother, then the presence of such persons may be not merely less of an 
evil in the community but may be even a blessing, since it calls forth from 
us the best that is in us. Such are some of the possibilities of mental hygiene 
in relation to cases of mental arrest. 


A Fairy Story 
Presented at the New Jersey State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, February 1918 


E. R. Johnstone 


Once upon a time the fairy Inspiro was sailing through the land 
and he came to a beautiful park covering many acres, and in this 
park were many buildings, large and small, stately and well built, yet 
comfortable withal. 

On the lawns were people playing, in the fields were others 
working, and all were singing. Through the open windows came 
the sound of voices, pleasant to hear and kindly in tone. 

Going up to the most imposing of the buildings, Inspiro read on 
the corner-stone: 

“DEDICATED BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY.” 
and on the line below: 
“WHOSOEVER SHALL BE IN NEED, LET HIM ENTER HERE.” 

Entering the wide portals about which vines grew and flowers 
bloomed, Inspiro came into a large hall. A pleasant faced, pleasant 
voiced young woman greeted him. “May I look around?” said he. 
“Certainly,” she replied. “Weare always glad to have visitors.” 

Following his guide, he entered the room called “Efficiency.” 
Here were desks with many papers marked “Requisitions and 
Orders,” “Bills and Vouchers,” “Reports and Records.” In reply to 
his question the cheerful person in charge told him that this depart- 
ment received its inspiration from the Financial Department of the 
State. 

In the next room were school books, maps and drawings, devices 
of many kind for the imparting of knowledge, and the development 
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of will and reason and judgment. Said the cheerful woman in 
charge, “We get our inspiration from the State Department of Edu- 
cation.” 

Next, were charts on health and sanitation, models of open air 
rooms and lessons on the physical care of the individual; everything 
in fact that might help to make a strong effective body and to prolong 
life, and the cheerful young man here said, “We get our inspiration 
from the State Board of Health.” 

Beyond this were model garden patches, tables for breeding, and 
of feeding rations, spraying formulae, and planting and harvesting 
calendars. And the inspiration of this came from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

From room to room Inspiro was conducted. Here were institu- 
tion industries, here dietetics, here roads, here forestry, here weights 
and measures. Finally he asked his guide “Is there any department 
of the state that does not enter into the needs of the institutions?” 
“None” she replied. “Which do you consider the most important?” 
he asked. “Follow me” she said, and straightway led him into a 
great hall. It was roomy and sunny, bright and cheerful. Entering 
it one felt like coming into a new world. “This” she said “is the 
heart of the whole thing. This gets its inspiration from the State 
Department of Charities and Corrections. We call it the Hall of 
Love and Betterment. 

“The Department is interested in all that you have seen in the 
other rooms. It is particular that the business shall be efficiently 
done and it demands enough money to do it well. It wants every 
possible ward of the state who is capable of useful occupation, to 
have it, but it provides against overwork. It requires the best of 
sanitary and medical care. It secures the finest of training and every 
other need of those under its supervision. But it does not waste its 
time on the details of any of these things. They are worked out by 
the other State Departments. 

“Many years ago it was thought that Charity and Corrections 
meant business first, and the State Charity Center was considered a 
business affair first of all. The result was a piece of business 
machinery, everything was measured in dollars. 

“Then arose a new idea. Large minded people filled with. com- 
mon sense and high conceptions combined—people who could live 
and love and still do great things, worked and labored in divers ways. 
And one day, Behold! the Legislature enacted a great bill and the 
Governor appointed a Board that believed in the need of all of the 
things which you have seen but set far above those the high ideals of 
Charity and Reformation in their truest sense. They appointed 
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Boards of Directors for each institution, and as each name was con- 
sidered, they said, ‘Is this person in hearty accord with the aims of this 
institution? Will he keep in touch with the best thought and experi- 
ence in the country and inthe world? Is his personality such that 
he will work in harmony with the others on the Board? Will he be 
an inspiration to the Superintendent, employes and inmates, not a 
reactionary?’ And if they could answer ‘Yes’ to these and other like 
questions, they said ‘He shall be appointed to dwell in the Hall of 
Love and Betterment’.” 

After walking a few steps she continued, “In the years long past, 
most of the time at every Board Meeting and most of the visits 
throughout the institutions were those that had to do with business 
affairs, costs, repairs, equipment, etc. This being true, the Superin- 
tendent, in order to most satisfactorily meet the questions of his Board, 
had to be in the most intimate touch with every petty business detail. 
His officers, feeling his attitude of mind, were most concerned with 
the material side of their divisions. Teachers and industrial workers 
had before them constantly the cost and saving of materials. Even 
the attendants and caretakers had before them, always, lessons in 
economy. ‘Be careful of soap, don’t let clothing be torn, too many 
dishes are broken, furniture is destroyed’.” 

“Do not misunderstand me” she continued. “All of these things 
were necessary, most necessary, but they should be secondary toa 
common sense of love and ideal of reformation that looks particularly 
to the happiness and betterment of the inmates as individuals. 

“In some institutions this was true. You could feel it. Before 
you had been in the place an hour you became conscious of a certain 
spirit that seemed to radiate the whole institution.” 

Then she turned and faced Inspiro, saying impressively. “You 
and I wish more than we wish for any other single thing, that we 
may have happiness; not to-morrow, but now. The inmates of all 
institutions have exactly the same desire and they can only get it in 
its fullest degree when the ideal begins at the Top. If the members 
of the Board of Directors of the charitable and correctional institu- 
tions of any state are appointed, first, because they have high ideals 
of charity and reformation, they will spend but a small fraction of 
their time, thought and energy on the business and material side of 
things, only enough to be sure, that those entrusted to their care are 
having all that they need in every way. Other State Departmenis 
are better equipped to do these things. But the greater part of their 
time, thought and energy will be devoted to the principles and ideals 
for which their institutions have been organized. This applies to the 
Central Board and to the Commissioner as well. 
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“Such Boards will visit the wards of the state as individuals and 
will come always with encouragement to employe and inmate. 
They will not inspect in the unpleasant sense. The average inspector 
is looking for the thing that is wrong. He is negative. When he 
speaks of something wrong before another inmate or employe, he is 
technically called a ‘Snooper.’ He is unwelcome. Things are de- 
liberately hidden from him. He establishes the fact that certain 
things are bad, and you and I know that when people are disturbed 
or angry they immediately try to do the worst possible thing. And 
this is the thing that someone had established asa bad thing to do. 
Things that are found wrong (unless they endanger life or health) 
should be kept for the ear of the Superintendent only, and we all 
know that most Superintendents are already aware of them, and are 
using every effort to set them right. 

“But the new kind of Board Members are visitors, not inspectors, 
and are most welcome individuals. They are looking for the things 
that are good and right. They radiate joy and happiness wherever 
they go. They encourage and stimulate in a positive manner. 
Everything is thrown wide open to such. They establish the fact 
that certain things are good. And because everyone in the world 
loves praise, everyone works hard to have something still better the 
next time that that visitor comes. 

“In the psychological laboratories of to-day there are instruments 
by which it may be proven that if you praise and encourage you may 
increase the net units of energy of any person while if you scold and 
find fault you just as surely decrease the net units of energy.” 

“Itis wonderful” said Inspiro, when she had finished. “And do 
you mean to say that the State Board really has that thought upper- 
most in its mind!” “It is all true” she replied. “Come and see for 
yourself.” Then for many hours she led him throughout the state. 
Everywhere they found contentment, activity, joy and the highest 
degree of practical results. 

After his visit, he mused as he sailed away; “Itistrue. They 
have so uplifted, enthused, inspired and encouraged every institution 
in the state that each individual Board member, Superintendent, em- 
ploye and inmate shows the effect. No wonder people come from 
all parts of the country to see how it is done in New Jersey. They 
are all more efficient. Their dollars go farther. Their aims are 
carried out to a wonderful degree, and from the Commissioner to the 
littlest child, all are happy.” 

“Happy?” he smiled whimsically. “When will our great world 
learn that happiness is here, and now, that he who is happiest, does 
his work with the greatest efficiency.” 
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Good Manners in a Special Class 


Mary Burkhardt, ’18 


If good manners are desirable in a normal child, how much more so 
are they in the child of the Special Class. The normal child with so 
much in his favor is all the more lovable and attractive if he possesses 
them. The subnormal child with his weak mental powers and often 
unattractive physical features will be “forgiven much” and will be more 
than merely tolerated if he has good manners. 

Before I became a regularly appointed teacher in Boston, I was an 
assistant to a teacher of a first grade who made a special point of teaching 
good manners to her class. I resolved that when my turn came to become 
one of the “anointed,” I would try to copy this teacher in this respect, 
as well as in some of the other admirable things she did. When I started 
teaching a Special Class, I further resolved that even if I couldn’t teach the 
children to compete with their normal fellows in their academic studies, 
I would try to teach them to be their equals, and perhaps superiors, in the 
matter of good manners. The realization of the general attitude of bare 
tolerance by the normal children with whom mine came in contact acted 
as a spur to me. It has been gratifying to see this attitude of bare toler- 
ance change to one of wholesome respect. The teachers have helped much 
by their kind co-operation in coming into my room and commending my 
children and by holding them up as models of good manners to their own 
children. 

The following is a plan which I have followed and which I hope may 
be suggestive to other teachers. The frequent use of the word “I” is not 
the result of a case of inflated ego; it is only used as a matter of con- 
venience. 

When the children come to school in the morning and in the afternoon, 
I stand at the door and say “Good morning, Rose,” or “Good afternoon, 
Harry,” while shaking hands. On taking their seats, the children look at 
the front blackboard for directions about work to be done before the 
“last” bell rings. “Please” precedes every direction as ‘Please copy the 
poem on the side board into your book,” or “Please fill in outline of the 
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apple with colored crayons,” etc. After the bell rings for the formal 
opening of school, I say to the whole class, “Good morning, children,” to 
which they reply in concert, “Good morning, Miss Burkhardt.” This greet- 
ing is followed with, “How are you this morning?” which is answered by 
the children saying, “Very well, I thank you.” 

One child, usually, is selected to pass out papers to the children in his 
(or her) row. He gives himself the last paper. If a paper is lacking, he 
goes to the box where the papers are kept and picks out one for himself. 
Each child, as he receives a paper, says, ““Thank you, Charles,” or “Thank 
you, Alice,” as the case may be. At first, some of the children regard all 
this thanking as a good joke but they soon look upon it in a different light 
and consider it very important. In order to “create the desire” to be 
polite, as Prof. Johnstone would say, I praise the children profusely by 
saying, “Charles is a very polite boy because he gave himself the last 
paper’; or “I like Charles because he is so polite. He gave himself the 
last paper,” etc.; ““Mary is a polite girl because she said ‘thank you’ when 
Charles gave her a paper”; ‘What a polite boy Frank is because he said 
‘thank you’ when he got his paper.” Generally each child in the class 
receives a word of commendation. 

At recess time, when the children leave the room, I usually stand where 
they must pass in front of me. Sometimes a child is chosen to take my 
place. Each child says, “Please excuse me, Miss Burkhardt,” or, “Please 
excuse me, Esther,” if a child is acting in my stead. I praise the children 
by saying, “What polite children I have”; or “I wish Mr. R. (the principal) 
could hear you, as I know he would think you very polite,” etc. The 
children help one another on with their outer garments and help me in 
putting on my coat, getting my hat, etc. When filing downstairs, the 
children try to walk softly in order not to disturb the teachers and pupils 
who are still in their rooms. 

Every time, without any exception, when I tell the children to do any- 
thing, I use the word “please” as, “Please open your books to page 74”; 
“Please put your feet under your desk,” etc. I am equally punctilious about 
saying “Thank you” for anything done for me, no matter how trifling. 
Notwithstanding how busy or tired I may be, I persist in the use of 
“please” or “thank you.” I try to expect no more from my children in 
the matter of good manners than I demand of myself. 

In replying to any questions, the children are taught to say, “Yes, Miss 
B.”; “No, Miss B.”; “Yes, Miss N.”; “No, Mr. K.”; “Yes, mother” ; “No, 
Mary”; etc. They are to say, “Yes, sir,” or “No ma’am,” only when the 
name of person who has spoken to them is unknown. If the child fails 
to comprehend question, he says, “What, Miss B.?” etc. 
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When the children go home at noon and at night, the boys practise 
raising their hats while standing in their lines. To the question, “What 
would you do if you met Miss F. (a teacher) on the street in the morn- 
ing?” the boys raise their hats entirely off their heads and answer, “Good 
morning, Miss F.” On being asked what they would do if they met their 
mothers, sisters, etc., the boys go through the same performance. In 
meeting these same people in the afternoon, the boys use the words “Good 
afternoon” instead of “Good morning.” The children are not supposed to 
say “Hello” to grown-ups, at least. Some of the boys have said that they 
have. seen boys who only touched their hats or “tipped” them. Such 
remarks have been answered by “Yes, that is polite, but it is more polite 
to take one’s hat entirely off one’s head, and, of course, we want to be as 
polite as possible.” In filing out of the building one of the boys holds open 
the door while the children pass out. The girls file out ahead of the boys. 
“Ladies first” is the watchword and the girls always precede the boys— 
when a class comes to the board for work, in being served with crackers, etc. 
Perhaps if the boys would get the phrase “Ladies first” made a part of 
themselves, such signs as “Women first, please,” wouldn’t be necessary at 
our “Elevated Stations.” 

Formal lessons in good manners towards visitors are given to my 
pupils. They regard these lessons as games and enjoy them accordingly. 
It is such fun to have Rose make believe that she is Mrs. W. or Frank that 
he is Mr. S. When a visitor does come, there is littlhe awkwardness in the 
children’s behavior on account of the “games” we have played. On hearing 
a knock at the door, some child near the door opens it and says to visitor, 
“Please come in.” While I greet the visitor, some boy gets a chair and 
says, “Please sit down.” Another child gets a coat-hanger and says, ‘‘Please 
take off your coat,” and after putting it on the hanger, the child hangs it up 
in the closet. Every visitor is introduced to the class as follows: “Children, 
this is Miss F. (or Mr. G.)” This introduction is acknowledged by the 
children rising and saying, “We are glad to meet you, Miss F. (or Mr. G.)” 
If the children have a reading lesson while the visitor is present, one of the 
children passes a book, and the other children offer various courtesies as 
the opportunity occurs. When the visitor prepares to leave, one child gets 
the visitor’s coat, and holds it to be put on, if the visitor is a woman. The 
visitor usually says “Good-bye, children,” and they say say, “Good-bye, Miss 
F., please come again.’”’ A boy opens the door for Miss F. and holds it open 
until she has passed out. After the visitor has gone, I turn to the class 
and say, “All the children who did something polite while Miss F. (or Mr. 
G.) was here, please stand.” Each child then tells what he did. Of course, 
I praise the children and say, “I am sure Miss F. (or Mr. G) thought you 
were very polite. She will probably tell her children how polite you are. 
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Perhaps she will tell another teacher, etc., who will then come to see you 
because you are so polite.” The children are always delighted at this and 
whenever a visitor comes there is no question of discipline. They are on 
their best behavior because they think she has come to see them on account 
of being so polite. Visitors have really come to see the children for this 
reason. 

Among the miscellaneous acts of politeness the children are taught is 
that it is more polite to pass behind people when it can be conveniently done. 
It is interesting to see the judgment exercised in this respect. When a girl 
attempts to carry a ladder, chair, etc., a boy will rise from his seat to carry 
it for her, as they have been taught it is polite to do the heavier work for the 
girls. If I drop a piece of chalk, etc., on the floor, some child near at hand 
jumps to pick it up. Lessons in passing correctly articles of all varieties, as 
pointers, pencils, scissors, etc., are given. Children are taught to hold open 
doors for any lady who leaves a room or building. One of my low-grade 
boys is never so happy as when opening doors for people, picking up things 
that have been dropped etc. 

Some children think that good manners are only essential in the school 
room and are to be left behind as soon as the threshhold is crossed. To 
correct this erroneous impression, I continually ask the children what they 
would do for their mothers, sisters, fathers, etc., in the different situations 
I have mentioned above. I tell them that good manners are to be used 
everywhere if they are to mean anything. 

As the children in our special classes are mostly creatures of habit, it 
is important to establish good ones. Much of what I have written may 
seem trivial and unnecessary, but from personal experience I have found 
that to make any kind of a permanent impression, constant repetition is 
necessary. Not only will good manners in one of our children make him 
more acceptable to those with whom he comes in contact, but they will 
be a source of great pleasure to himself. All of us, who are supposedly 
normal, enjoy doing the things we can do well. A subnormal child with his 
limited capacities can do so little extremely well that he doubly enjoys what 
he can do, and he surely can be taught good manners. 
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M o On the Porteus Test 


The examiner had explained what was desired, but the boy could not 
seem to understand in the least. All of a sudden he looked up quickly, 
saying : 

“Oh, I see; it’s atrain! ‘S’ stands for station, don’t it ?” 

Examiner—“That’s right. It’s a train starting from the station, and 
you’re running the train. Now keep your train on the main line and don’t 
sidetrack.” 

M.—“All right. I'll take F C home to Washington. 
(Finds opening at the finish.) Here it is. It’s a terminal. Write ‘Wash- 
ington’ there, please. Thanks. Here we go—Toooot—Pssseee—Chu, chu, 
chu, chu (etc., to the end of the line without a mistake). Here we are. 
F got home without getting hurt. ‘Washington, Washington,’ all 
change cars.” 

With each maze he did the same thing, taking a different person each 
time. When he made a mistake he would say, “Too bad, too bad. Got her 
hurt that time; must get her out this time or she’ll have to go to the hospi- 
tal and get killed.” 

After that he would start again, and finish without a mistake. On the 
last test he was to take Miss W. to Scranton, Pa. 

M. (finding terminal )—‘Write ‘Scranton’ here, please ” 

(Examiner wrote ‘‘Scranton.’’) 

M.—‘‘Write ‘Pa.,’ please. Scranton’s in Pennsylvania. Don’t you 
know it? You’ll have to write ‘Pa.’ Write it, please.’’ 

(The examiner wrote it.) 

M.—‘‘All right. Here we go Toot-toot, Pssseeee—Chu, chu, chu.”’ 

But he failed this one, and was very much disturbed because he had 
‘*landed Miss W. in a hospital and she’ll get killed and 1 can’t get her 
home.”’ 

He kept worrying and talking about Miss W., and the examiner had 
difficulty in getting him to pay any attention to the next test, which was 
the Knox Cube. After he got the idea of it he said: ‘‘Oh, I know. This 
is the electric train. I can get Miss W. home on this, can’t I?’’ 

After he had been told that he could, he paid close attention, and pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘get Miss W. out by the electric train.’’ 
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